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"ripe fruits" it has produced, or even to any sure and reasonable hope of 
its growth in usefulness as the result of these fifty-two months. Professor 
Oppenheim's work, however, in its new edition, will be everywhere welcome, 
His first edition took almost at once the place of an accepted classic in the 
great branch of law with which it dealt. 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that we must gratefully value it more 
as the work of a remarkable scholar, of untiring research and vast and 
varied learning, lucidly presented, than as the creation of a constructive 
thinker in advanced lines as to the reconstruction of international relations. 

Oppenheim's volumes, in a measure, replaced the older work of Hall, 
always so compendious and satisfactory, except where American views or 
interests were discussed. There a hostile bias always appeared from which 
Oppenheim is wholly free. In one respect the present edition falls far short 
of its predecessors. The paper on which it is printed is vastly inferior, 
which must be laid to the changes in the paper market, and not to the 
niggardliness of the publisher. 

Charles Noble Gregory. 

Histoire Diplomatique du Traite de 1839 (19 Avril, 1839). By Alfred 
de Ridder. Bruxelles et Paris : Vromant & Co. 1920. pp. 399. 

At a time when the whole world is absorbed in discussing what hap- 
pened during the negotiations of the Peace Treaty, it is d propos to consider 
the diplomatic history of that famous treaty which proved to be something 
more than a scrap of paper, Von Bethmann Hollweg to the contrary not- 
withstanding. M. de Ridder has given us a very readable and careful 
study of the incidents and negotiations preceding the signature of the 
treaty of April 19, 1839, and at the same time portrays the character of 
Count Barthelemy de Theux de Meyland who, as M. de Ridder remarks, 
clearly reveals himself in all these incidents in which, as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, he took so prominent a part. A preceding volume, entitled 
La Belgique et la Prusse en Conflit, covered the early years of the minis- 
terial career of M. de Theux, when Belgium by the aid of France and 
England was established as an independent state. But in the two or three 
years preceding the signature of the treaty of 1839 de Theux was himself 
responsible for the direction of the negotiations which definitely settled the 
terms of separation from Holland. After we have read the recital of how 
he carried out this office, we must agree with M. de Ridder that it would 
have been impossible to have obtained from the Powers terms more favora- 
ble to Belgium (p. 9). 

The work is particularly valuable because M. de Ridder as a high official 
of the Belgian Foreign Office has had access to the documents deposited 
there. He was also fortunate enough to be supplied with others, especially 
the archives of the Count de Theux for the period in question. The 
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policies and characteristics of Leopold I, Palmerston, Metternich, and 
others are disclosed in the account of the conferences and in the inter- 
change of notes. The SkrynecM affair is a particularly instructive episode 
of diplomacy. King Leopold of Belgium was sufficiently ill-advised and 
inconsiderate as to appoint General Skrynecki to a high command in the 
Belgian army, without consulting his Minister for Foreign Affairs (p. 312 
f.). Skrynecki was a Polish refugee established at Prague, and Metternich 
at once took umbrage and peremptorily demanded his dismissal. With 
dignity and firmness de Theux refused to humiliate his country, yet was 
careful to do nothing to irritate Metternich or the Prussian Government, 
which supported the Austrian statesman at every move. Who after read- 
ing this account will assert that Metternich showed himself the equal of 
de Theux in the art of diplomacy? Preeminent for integrity of character 
and practical judgment, Count de Theux stands forth nobly portrayed in 
this his fitting monument. 

Ellery C. Stowell. 



The Truth about the Treaty. By Andre Tardieu. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 1921. pp. 473. $4.00. 

"France has taken the Treaty of Peace seriously, just as she took the war. 
If others have done otherwise, is France to blame?" (Page 431). 

"If France is not to doubt England, she must feel that England does not 
attach less importance to the enforcement of the peace than she herself." (Page 
452.) 

Casual phrases often reveal an author's real preoccupations more clearly 
than formal and deliberate argument. M. Tardieu is apprehensive as to 
the durability of the fabric woven by the Parcce of Versailles. He seems 
to feel that in the United States the emphasis on nonparticipation in Euro- 
pean affairs may, after all, have been something more than a reaction from 
the strain of the war ; while Great Britain, he fears, is slipping back to her 
tradition of favoring the second rate, and distrusting the first rate Euro- 
pean Powers. The "Anglo-Saxons," therefore, have to be spoken to 
frankly and resolutely. M. Tardieu has, consequently set himself the task 
of counteracting these tendencies in the United States and Great Britain. 
He has prepared a detailed analysis of the treaty, not so much from the 
juridical point of view, as from that of the circumstances surrounding the 
adoption of its chief provisions. After stating the origin of each principle 
upon which the treaty was drawn, he traces its fate throughout the Con- 
ference. His narrative is interesting and at times absorbing. There are 
many picturesque personal details. A number of documents are published, 
and the existence of even more valuable ones revealed. Much statistical 
matter is presented, not often, however, with adequate bibliographical appar- 



